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is no question that the generality of First Chambers,
or popularly elected Houses, do make the assumption
on which this argument rests. They do not now-a-
days rest their claim to authority on the English
theory of the advantages of a balance of the historical
elements in a given society. They do not appeal to
the wise deduction from experience, as old as Ari-
stotle, which no student of constitutional history will
deny, that the best Constitutions are those in which
there is a large popular element. It is a singular
proof of the widespread influence of the speculations
of Eousseau that, although very few First Chambers
really represent the entire community (indeed, there
is no agreement as to what the entire community is,
and nobody is quite sure how it can be represented),
nevertheless in Europe they almost invariably claim
to reflect it, and, as a consequence, they assume an
air of divinity which, if it rightfully belonged to
them, would be fatal to all argument for a Second
Chamber.

There appears to me to be no escaping from the
fact that all such institutions as a Senate, a House of
Peers, or a Second Chamber, are founded on a denial
or a doubt of the proposition that the voice of the
people is the voice of God. They express the revolt
of a great mass of human common sense against it.
They are the fruit of the agnosticism of the political
understanding.. Their authors and advocates do
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